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Accordingly he resolved on a bold measure, nothing less than
the transport of his own army to the rescue of the Imperialists
in Bavaria. In undertaking this design he was fully aware that
he would have first to persuade his own Government of its
feasibility and then to hoodwink his reluctant and timorous
allies as to its true extent. The perils inherent in such a flank
march across the front of the whole array of the French armies
from Flanders to the upper Danube, and the intricacy and
difficulty of the necessary supply and administrative arrange-
ments, were indeed great, but not, as the event proved,
insuperable.
At the time when Marlborough, after having wrung from
the British Government a consent to his proposals, arrived in
Holland, there were 50,000 French and Bavarian troops on the
Danube, with additional reinforcements on the upper  Rhine,
preparing to overwhelm the 30,000 Imperialists under the
Prince of Baden, covering the road to Vienna.   The need was
therefore urgent.   To the Dutch the Duke imparted only a
scheme for the transfer of the army to the Moselle, for he
believed, and rightly, that to persuade them even to this would
tax all his powers.   However, he at length gained his point, and
set out early in May with the British contingent, 14,000 strong,
skilfully eluding Villeroi, who was  observing the  Flemish
frontier.   On the Moselle the Allied army, over 50,000 of all
ranks, completed its concentration, and then, to the amazement
of foes and friends alike, suddenly struck off south-eastwards
into Germany.   Moving at a steady 12 to 14 miles a day, by
way of Coblenz, Mayence and east of Stuttgart, Marlborough's
men in less than six weeks covered the 250 miles to the Danube,
and by the middle of June were assembled near Ulm, fresh, in
good order and in better heart.   The march had been a triumph
of organisation, and the sudden appearance on their flank and
rear of this new and formidable host put an immediate end to the
Franco - Bavarian designs on Vienna.   The junction of Marl-
borough's army with the Imperialists under the Prince of Baden
brought the total of the Allied forces to close on 100,000, and
thus outnumbered, the French and Bavarians fell back to the
south of the Danube.   Determined to bring them to action
before they could be reinforced from the upper Rhine, Marl-
borough marched on Donauworth to turn their right, and
became hotly engaged on the evening of  June 21 with a
detachment hurried up by the defenders to secure that town,
and strongly posted on a fortified hill known as the Schellenberg.
After an hour and a half's fierce fighting the position was won,
and the beaten enemy drew off southwards to Augsburg, where
they were compelled to remain impotently watching the Allied